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Notes. 


PRONUNCIATION: ITS CHANGES. 


REcENT notes on pronunciation have led 
me to look through a booklet called ‘ Mis- 
takes of Daily Occurrence in Speaking, 
Writing, and Pronunciation Corrected.’ This 
was published at 6d. by John Farquhar 
Shaw, London, in 1855, and evidently 
attained considerable popularity, as my copy, 
dated 1858, bears the words ‘“‘ Thirty-first 
thousand.”’ The author’s name does not 
ms gone! and the only works advertised at 
the end are those of the Rev. John Cumming 
of the Scottish National Church ; and though 
many of these are pamphlets, all are reli- 
gious in subject, so that it does not seem 
reasonable, without further evidence, to 
assign the authorship to him. 

The ‘ Mistakes’ illustrated number 406, 
and the very needlessness of many of the 
examples points to considerable changes 
having taken place in the last fifty years. 
Others reveal us as confirmed in our evil 
ways, and a few suggest an extreme of 





pedantry in the author. Perhaps it is 
worth while to place a few of them on record 
in ‘N. & Q.’ Some of your correspondents 
may be disposed to offer comments. 


5. We keep them at various prices : pronounce 
prices exactly as written, and not prizes. 

6. That was a notable circumstance : pronounce 
the first syllable of notable as no in notion: Mrs. 
Johnson is a notable housewife, that is to say, 
careful: pronounce the first syllable of notable 
as not in Nottingham. 

23. Constable’s Miscellany was an interesting 
publication: pronounce miscellany with the 
accent on mis, and not on cel. 

34. I prefer the yolk of an egg to the white : 
say, yelk, and sound the J. 

36. am very fond of sparrowgrass: say, 
asparagus, and pronounce it with the accent on 
par. 

38. It was very acceplable: pronounce accept- 
able with the accent on cept, and not on ac, as we 
so often hear it. 

42. He is very covetous : pronounce covetous as 
if it were written covet us, and not covetyus, as is 
almost universally the case. 

44. He does not learn arithmetic: say, arith- 
metic, and pronounce it with the accent on rith, 
and never on met, as we sometimes hear it. 

55. Many people think so: say, many persons, 
as people means a nation. 

He was averse from such a proceeding: 
say, averse to. 

95. You cannot catch him: pronounce catch so 
as to rhyme with match, and not ketch. 

102. We amuse ourselves with gymnastic 
exercises: pronounce gym as gim in the word 
gimlet, and not jim. 

103. Spain and Portugal form a peninsula : 
pronounce peninsula with the accent on in, and 
not on su, as we often hear it. 

108. The land in those parts is very fertile: 
pronounce fertile so as to rhyme with pill. The ile 
in all words must be sounded ill, with the excep- 
tion of exile, senile, gentile, reconcile, and coiaeaalls, 
in which ile rhymes with mile. 

113. I propose going to town next week: say, 
purpose. 

120. Exag’gerate: pronounce exad’gerate, and 
do not sound agger as in the word dagger, which is 
a@ very common mistake. 

123. Decorous, indecorous, dedecorous: in the 
first and second words lay the accent on the 
syllable co: in the last word lay it on the second 
syllable de. 

128. The affair was compromised: pronounce 
compromised in three syllables, and place the 
accent on com, sounding mised like prized: the 
word has nothing to do with promised. The noun 
compromise is accented like compromised, but 
mise must be pronounced mice. 

136. The meat is quite rere: 
as mere, and never like rare. 

157. The yellow part of an egg is very nourish- 
ing: never pronounce yellow like tallow, which we 
so often hear. 

162. Allow me to suggest: pronounce sug- so 
as to rhyme with mug, and gest like jest: never 
sudjest. 

163. That building is an episcopal chapel: 
pronounce episcopal with the accent on pis, and 
not on co, as we often hear it. 


pronounce rere 
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165. Before the words heir, herb, honest» 
honour, hospital, hostler, hour, humble, and humour? 
and their compounds, instead of the article a, 
we make use a pnt as the h is not sounded.... 

225. Jalap is of great service: pronounce jalap 
exactly as it is written: NEVER jollop. 

227. He is gone on a tour: pronounce tour so 
as to rhyme with poor, never like tower. 

233. They laid their heads together, and formed 
their plan: say, They held a consultation, &c. ; 
‘** laid their heads together’ savours of SLANG. 

241. Rinse your mouth: pronounce rinse as it 
is written, and NEVER rense. ‘“‘Wrench your 
mouth,’’ said a fashionable dentist one day to the 
author of this work. 

245. Webster’s Dictionary is an admirable 
work: pronounce Dictionary as if written Dik- 
shun-a-ry : not, as is too commonly the practice, 
Dixonary. 

250. The prologue is well written: never pro- 
nounce prologue, pro-log, but prol-log. 

252. She is a pretty creature : never pronounce 
creature, creeter, as is often heard. 

253. We went to see the Monument: pronounce 
Monument exactly as it is written, and not as 
many pronounce it, Moniment. 

254. Watercresses are very wholesome: pro- 
nounce cresses as it is written, and not creases. 

262. They are at loggerheads: say, at variance. 

275. Remove those trestles : pronounce trestles 
exactly as written, only leaving out the ¢: never 
say trussles. 

276. He is much addicted to raillery: pro- 
nounce raillery exactly as written, only leaving 
out the i: never say, rail-le-ry. 

278. His mother was a marchioness: pro- 
nounce marchioness as if written march-un-ess, 
NEVER marsh-un-ess. 

281. ‘‘ Mistaken souls, who dream of heaven ”’ : 
This is the beginning of a popular hymn: it 
should be, ‘‘ Mistaking souls, &c.’’ Mistaken 
wretch, for mistaking wretch, is an apostrophe that 
occurs everywhere among our poets, particularl 
those of the stage; the most incorrigible of all, 
and the most likely to fix and disseminate an 
error of this kind. 

286. I never saw his nephew: never say nevvey 
for nephew, which is very often heard. 

290. Who has my scissors ? never call scissors, 
sithers. 

306. He was born in January and she in Febru- 
ary: pronounce January as it is written, and not 
Jennivery, and beware of leaving out the wu in 
February, or of calling the word Febbevery. 

308. He turned him into ridicule. Never 
indulge in ridicule : NEVER say, redicule. 

311. He keeps his chariot: pronounce chariot 
in three syllables, and beware of calling the word 
char-rut. 

_314. He threw the rind away : never call rind, 
rine. 

318. Sussex is a maritime county: pronounce 
the last syllable of maritime so as to rhyme with 
rim. 

321. He hovered about the enemy: pronounce 
hovered so as to rhyme with covered. 

330. An American Reviewer expresses himself 
thus, in reference to Webster’s Dictionary of the 
English Language :—‘‘ It is the most complete, 
accurate, and reliable Dictionary of the Language.” 
As an attempt is being made to introduce “‘ reli- 
able’ to our notice, in the absence of a single word 


conveying the same idea, the writer of these pages 
would suggest as a slight improvement the word 

RELIONABLE.” By-the-by, as the words ‘‘ com- 
plete”’ and ‘accurate’’ imply the superlative 
degree without est or most, would not the Reviewer 
have expressed himself better had he said, “ It 
is a complete and accurate Dictionary of the 
Language, and one on which implicit reliance may 
be placed.”’ 

332. Lavater wrote on Physiognomy: In the 
last word sound the g distinctly, as g is always 
pronounced before n, when it is not in the same 
syllable ; as, indignity, &c. 

333. She is a very clever girl: pronounce girl 
as if written gerl: never say gal, which is very 
vulgar. 

349. Broccoli is a species of cabbage: heware 
of pronouncing ‘‘ broccoli ’’ brockylow, which is so 
often heard. 

354. Never say o-fences for offences ; pison for 
poison ; co-lection for collection; voiolent for 
violent; kiver for cover; afeard for afraid ; 
debbuty for depuly (the last three examples very 
common in the City of London). 

_ 856. I was necessitated to do it: a vile express 
sion, and often made worse by necessiated being 
used: say, I was obliged, or, compelled, to do it. 

358. Gibbon wrote the ‘ Rise and Fall of the 
Roman Empire’: pronounce Rise, the noun, so 
as to rhyme with price; Rise, the verb, rhymes 
with prize. [It is refreshing to find our author 
tripping in the matter of the title.] 

360. Have you been to the National Gallery ? 
Never pronounce National as if it were written 
Nay-shun-al, a very common error, and by no 
means confined to the lower classes. 


MARGARET LAVINGTON. 





THE PRONUNCIATION OF POLISH.* 


In the rules stated below, the Polish sounds, 
expressed within quotation marks, corre- 
spond with the sounds, expressed in capital 
letters, in the English — or French, if 
marked (Fr.)—words following the sign =. 
Thc word “ generally’? means cases not 
within the rule stated just before. If only 
approximate, the comparison is marked 
(appr.). But a foreigner, to pronounce quite 
like a Pole may require some practice. 

1. “a ”’=cAr, 

2. “‘a,” before b or p=OM ; before d or t 
=ON; generally=(Fr.) trOMpONs. 

3. “c”’=TSeTSe (appr.): even before a, 
o, u—(cf. rules 5 and 25). 


4. “ch’’=strong H; but not so guttural 


as in loCH. 

5. ‘* ez’? =CHarity. 

6. “e”=Editor (it should never be 
dropped). 








* A letter on this subject appeared in 7'he Times, 
December 12, 1914, and an article will soon 
published in The Geographical Teacher. 
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7. ‘“e,” before b or p=EM; generally= 
(Fr.) UN, (#£r.) [Mpromptu. 

8. “g ”’=Get, Give. 

9. “i” before a vowel only softens the 
preceding consonant, and is not pronounced 
separately (cf. rules 13 and 25); generally= 
dEEr. 

10. “j ’=Yet, boY (cf. rule 22). 

11. “1” =Leek (appr.). 

12. sae ” = Way. 

13. “ni” and, before a vowel, “ni” (cf. 
rules 9 and 25)=Nyassa, Near; ‘“‘ni”’ not 
hefore a vowel=NEAt. 

14. ‘‘o ’=Obey, AWfully. 

15. ‘6’ =rUle (ef. rule 20). 

16. ‘‘r’’=aveRRable. 

17. “rz,” after k, p, ¢ (which should never 
be dropped), or at the end of a word 
= SHow; generally = aZure, pleaSure (cf. 
rule 24). 

18. ““s’*=Son (never=Sing); (cf. rules 
19 and 25). 

19. “sz ”’=SHow. 

20. ““u’’=rUle (ef. rule 15). 

21. “‘ w,” before c, k, s, t, or at the end of 
a word=rooF; generally= Vain. 

22. ““y ” before a vowel= Yet (cf. rule 10); 
generally =funnY, sIn. 

23. “z??’=Zone (cf. rules 5, 17, 19). 

24. “‘%’’=aZure, pleaSure (cf. rule 17). 

25. “6,” “dé,” “8,” “4%” (before vowels 
they are spelt “ci,” “dzi,” “si,” “zi”), 
require practice. Foreigners usually pro- 
nounce ‘“é” and “ci” like CHeek, ‘“‘dz”’ 
and “‘dzi’ like Jingle, ‘‘§” and “si” like 
SHeer, “Z” and “zi” like aZure. Of 
course, if not followed by a vowel, “ci,” 
“ dzi,” “si,” and “ zi’ sound respectively 
(appr.) like CHEEk, JIngle, SHEEr, ZHI 
(cf. rules 9 and 13). 

26. The accent falls in Polish words, as a 
general rule, on the last syllable but one. 

Lupwik EHRLICH, 


Exeter College, Oxford. Dr. Jur. Lwéw. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 


(See 11 S. x. 1, 43, 83, 122, 163, 205, 244, 
284, 323, 362, 403, 442, 484; xi. 4, 43, 84.) 


1801. “Deaf and Dumb: or, the Orphan Pro- 
tected: an historical drama. In five acts. 
Performed by their Majesties Servants of The 
Theatre Royal, in Drury-Lane. February 24th, 
1801. Taken from the French of M. Bouilly ; 
and adapted to the English stage. London: 
Printed for J. Ridgway, York-street, St. 
James’s Square, by J. D. Dewick, Aldersgate- 
street. 1801. Price 2s. 6d.” Octavo, 8+1- 


The above play was produced 24 Feb., 
1801, at Drury Lane. It appeared under 
the name of Herbert Hill. Cf. Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 2: 50; ‘ Biographia Dra- 
matica,’ I. 1: 354; and Preface to Oxberry’s 
reprint. The work was a translation of 
‘L’Abbé de l’Epée,’ by J. N. Bouilly, and 
Mrs. Inchbald expressed chagrin (‘ Memoirs,’ 
ed. J. Boaden, 2: 48-50) that another 
version than hers appeared at the rival 
theatre before Mr. Harris of Covent Garden 
saw the value of the piece. Another trans- 
lation appeared in the same year :— 

“The Deaf and Dumb; or, the Abbé de l’Epée. 
An historical play. In five acts. Translated 
from the French Edition. Authenticated by 
the Author, J. N. Bouilly, Member of the Philo- 
technic Society at Paris. To which is prefixed, 
Some Account of the Abbé de l’Epée, and of his 
Institution for the Relief and Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb. London: Printed by C. 
Whittingham, Dean Street Fetter Lane, For 
T. N. Longman and O. Rees, Paternoster-Row. 
1801.”’ Octavo, 8+1-—70 pp. 

The distinction between these two books 
is obvious on the most cursory examination. 
Cf. ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ vol. ii. items 
40 and 41; also British Museum (164. 
g. 41 and 164, g. 40). Benjamin Thompson 
took a translation of this play from the 
German of Kotzebue—who had translated 
from the French of Bouilly—and issued it 
in London in 1801. He later included it in 
vol. iii. of his ‘German Theatre. London : 
For Vernor and Hood, 1801.” Cf. ‘ Bio- 
graphia Dramatica,’ I. 2: 706-7; 2: 155. 
In neither case did he mention Bouilly. 


A “* fifth edition ” of Holcroft’s transla- 
tion appeared in 1802, with this title-page :— 
* Deaf and Dumb; or, the Orphan Protected : 

An historical drama. In five acts. Performed 
by their Majesties Servants of the Theatre Royal, 
in Drury-Lane. Taken from the French of 
M. Bouilly ; and adapted to the English Stage. 
Fifth Edition. London: Printed for J. Ridg- 
way, York-Street, St. James’s-Square, By T. 
Sutton, Britannia Street, Gray’s-Inn-Lane- 
Road. 1802. Price 2s. 6d.’ Octavo, iv+ 
2+-9-81+1 pp. 

It was included in Oxberry, ‘The New 
English Drama,’ 1819; ‘ The London Stage,’ 
1824; J. Cumberland, ‘Cumberland’s 
British Theatre,’ 1829 ; ‘ The Acting Drama,’ 
1834; Dicks’s ‘Standard Plays,’ No. 263, 
1883 ; and French’s (late Lacy’s) acting 
edition, No. 1933, London, 1888, with the 
title-page :— 

*“ Deaf_and Dumb: or, the Orphan Protected. 
An Historical Drama, in Five Acts. Taken 
from the French of M. Bouilly, and adapted to 
the English Stage, By T. Holcroft. inted 
from the acting copy, with remarks, bio- 
graphical and critical. To which are added a 





82 pp. 
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description of the costume,—cast of the cha- 
racters, exits and entrances,—relative position 
of the performers on the stage,—and the whole 
of the stage business, as now performed at the 
Theatres-Royal, London. London: Samuel 
French, Publisher, 89, Strand. New York: 
Samuel French & Son, Publishers, 28, West 
23rd Street.”” Duodecimo, 2 [title]++3-8-+-9-59, 


1800-2. [* * *] 

In a recent dissertation by Walter Sellier> 
‘ ]Xotzebue in England ’ (Leipzig, 1901), the 
writer has included in his bibliography (p. 95) 
the following :—- 

“ The Theatrical 
{1801/02).” 
Starting from the date, I find _my way 
towards the magazine which, I believe, 
Sellier means. On p. 388 of this periodical, 
The Theatrical Repository, or Weekly Rosciad, 
in tke issue for Monday, 1 March, 1802, 
No. XXIV., I find the statement :— 

“A letter addressed to T: H. . Esq. on 

account of Mr. D—gv—e being engaged to get 
up the New Ballet, and signed ‘ No Lover of New 
Faces,’ shall have an early insertion, if the writer 
will favour us with his name.” 
This is the only connexion I can find between 
this periodical and Holcroft, and it seems to 
me not to be a connexion at all. ‘‘ T—— 
H , Esq.,” might just as well have 
stood for Thomas Harwood, Theodore Hook, 
Thomas Hurlstone, or Thomas Hull (with 
the greatest amount of probability on the 
last of these) as for Thomas Holcroft. The 
ascription to Holcroft, though, would be a 
very likely one, if we did not know that 
Holcroft left England in July, 1799 (‘ Me- 
moirs,’ p. 247), and did not return until the 
summer of 1803 (‘ Memoirs,’ p. 234). From 
the character and the context of the period- 
ical, it is obvious that the editor was prob- 
ably at “No. 2, Little Russell-street, 
Covent-Garden,”” the publisher’s office, or 
thereabouts, and not on the Continent, both 
on ‘Monday, July 5, 1802’’—when the 
Dedication is dated—and from 19 Sept., 
1801, to 28 June, 1802, the first and last 
dates of issue. The only reason I can find 
for Sellier’s mistake lies in a remarkable 
coincidence which will at once be made 
clear by the following extract from the 
‘Memoirs’ (p. 229), telling of Holcroft’s 
activities in Hamburg :— 

“The first literary attempt which Mr. Holcroft 
made after he was settled on the continent failed. 
This was to set up a journal, (The European 

. Repository) containing an account of the state of 
foreign literature, and anecdotes of celebrated 
characters. It only reached the second number.” 
I should think that Sellier, unless he had 
sources of information inaccessible to me, 


Repertory by  Holcroft. 











has in some way confused the real Theatrical 
Repository, London, 1801-2, discussed above ; 
Holcroft’s Theatrical Recorder, London, 1805-— 
1806; and this elusive Huropean Reper- 
tory. I use the word “ elusive ” advisedly, 
for I have had trouble in discovering a sing!e 
copy of it; have been able to learn but 
very little about it beyond the above pas- 
sage from the ‘Memoirs.’ The notes to th> 
Waller-Glover 1902 edition of the ‘Memoirs’ 
are discreetly silent. G. F. Russell Barker 
in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ and many other compilers of 
biographical notices, have merely mentioned 
the work as a failure after two numbers ; but 
no one has found out anything about it. No 
wonder! I think the title is wrong. I find 
in the “ Catalogue of the Library of Books, 
the property of Thomas Holcroft, Esq. 
(Deceased.)....Sold by Auction... .Tues- 
day, Oct. 17, 1809,” the following item, 
evidently Holcroft’s own copy :— 
‘* 323. European Repertory, 2 Nos.” 

And finally, what I had deemed to be the 
impossible—or should I say the unknowable ? 
—has been achieved. Just before the war 
broke out there was in the Hamburg Staat- 
bibliothek the following :— 

“The European Repertory. For January 1800.” 

Octavo, 100 pp. 
The book is in the form of a magazine, of 
which this number is the only one which I 
have located. Nowhere about the publica- 
tion does there appear the name of Thomas 
Holcroft, but I think that, from the general 
circumstances and the internal evidence as 
well, we can be fairly certain about the 
validity of our ascription. 

I believe that the rarity of this item will 
warrant my taking up a little space here 
with a full transcription of the Preface and 
an outline of the contents of the number. 
From these we can pretty well make up our 
minds as to the general character of the 
magazine. The Preface runs :— 

‘“‘The progress of knowledge, the state of the 
arts, and a history of literature and men and [sic] 
letters throughout Europe, have from the first 
dawn of returning science, excited an increasing 
spirit of inquiry. It has uniformly been a cause 
of regret, among those Englishmen who are most 
assiduous in these researches, and who are in 
want of some common channel through which 
they may be prosecuted, that no work solely 
dedicated to this object has been undertaken. 
But what appeared to be remissness was only the 
want of means. It did not arise from any dis- 
inclination in writers, but from the difficulty of 
obtaining such immediate and quick supplies of 
intelligence as are indispensible [sic]. To those 
who are properly stationed, the materials are 
abundant. Travelled men of education, meeting 
with the journals that are spread over all Ger- 





many, France, and the continental kingdoms, have 
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asked, why do the English derive no benefit from 
sources that are thus copious? What hoards 
of information do they contain, of which the 
majority of our countrymen, who are neither less 
studious, nor have less curiosity than their foreign 
contemporaries, are intirély [sic] ignorant ! 

“It is true that the stores of continental lite- 
rary intelligence are nearly inexhaustible: but 
it is equally true, that they are widely scattered, 
and for this purpose inconveniently diffuse. The 
uncertainty, delay, labour, and expence of col- 
lecting them, in England, were the motives for 
their having been so long neglected. 

“The editor of 7'he European Repertory, being 
resident on the Continent, has procured the means 
of surmounting these impediments. He promises 
pleasure to himself from the task. It will be no 
common gratification if he can aid the progress of 
the arts and sciences, though it be only by in- 
dicating where some of these treasures may be 
found. Men who devote their lives to silent and 
solitary study, with the design of increasing 
general happiness, deserve to have their labour 
applauded, and their virtues known; and to be 
the herald of their fame is an enviable office. 
To perform this duty as it deserves is more than 
ean be hoped: to discharge it with unbiased 
fidelity is what will be attempted. 

““The editor cannot expect but that errors will 
occur, at which his readers will be offended, and 
himself grieved. For some of these, he will, in a 
certain sense, be blameless. A journal, to be 
published at a given period, must proceed. 
Materials must be expedited; time will not 
allow of a scrupulous revisal; mistakes in the 
manuscript will occur; the distant editor cannot 
be consulted ; references likewise and authorities 
cannot be compared; and the most accurate 
superintendent must sometimes be in doubt. 
Such accidents a liberal reader will attribute to 
their proper cause, and pardon. 

“That the editor is in the possession of re- 
sources for the work he has undertaken, and that 
these resources have every probability of increase, 
he can honestly affirm. Of the manner in which 
they shall be employed, time only can determine. 
Were he to encourage distrust, it would be of 
himself. Appeals are generally useless: com- 
plaints are often unfounded. In the majority 
of instances, the public treat claimants as favour- 
ably as they deserve.” 


Next I will give an outline of the contents : 


An Essay on ‘ The State of German Literature.’ 

Review of Books, Philosophy, Legislation, 
Music, Belles Lettres, Antiquities, Natural His- 
tory, General and Individual History. 

Historical Essays.—The Russian 
(Taken from a Sketch—To be Continued.) 

Manners and Customs of Nations.—On the 
marriages of peasants in Silesia. 

Biography.—Life of Mozart, 
Cretté de Pallue. 

Theatre.—Germany, Denmark, France. 

Miscellanies. 

Literary Intelligence. 

Inventions and Discoveries.—Making Coffee 
from Acorns.—Making sugar from turnips and 
beets.—-Making harp strings of silk (instead of 
cat-gut).—Dirigible balloon. 

Remarkable and other Facts. (Some curious 
little anecdotes.) 


Soldier. 


Account of 











This is the sum of my knowledge on this 
periodical, and I hope some kind reader may 
happen, to have the information at hand and 
will add to my total. 
ELBRIDGE COLBY. 
Columbia University, New York City. 


(To be continued.) 





** CutruRA.”’—What was the English equi- 
valent of this term in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries? It usually represented 
land which had been reduced to cultivation 
since the hidation or carucation of the vill 
—that is to say, the cultura was an “ im- 
provement,” made on the village common 
or in the woodlands and wastes, for the 
increase of the cereal output of the com- 
munity beyond that which could be raised 
from the geldable land. These improvements 
were held in shares by the lord or lords and 
the freeholders of the vill. It is probable 
that they were usually made by the con- 
certed action of the community, and not 
by individual enclosure. 

Some authorities claim that “ furlong ”’ 
and “shot” are the English equivalents of 
cultura, but there is little or no evidence 
that this was so in Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
In these counties I have found several terms 
used as its equivalents, namely: (1) ofndém, 
an Old English word which was latinized as 
avenama, and is still found in field-names, 
as Anhum, Yanhum (cf. Avenham Lane, 
Road, Park, &c., in Preston, co. Lance.) ; 
(2) wang or wong, the Old Norse vangr, Old 
English wang or wong, meaning “ land,” 
‘* open-field,” which frequently occurs in 
early Yorkshire charters in conjunction with 
“dale,” as ‘“‘wang-dale” or ‘“‘ wandale,” 
meaning the “dale” or “parcel” of an 
individual owner in one of the town-fields ; 
(3) warlot, Old English we@r (an enclosure, 
a fenced-in place) and hlot (a lot), allied to 
the Old Norse vérr and hlutr, which in con- 
junction would take the form vara-hlutr ; 
(4) croft; (5) acre; (6) earth, (7) ridding. 

I have recently noted the following 
instances of the use of some of these terms. 
About the year 1200 Ralph Pluket gave to 
the monks of Roche inter alia 
“unam culturam, scilicet Herdewikecroft, que 
habet ad minus xx acras, et unam alteram cul- 
turam que vocatur Botildewellewong per suas 
rectas divisas.’”’—Dodsworth’s MS. viii. f. 304. 

A few years later Philip de Dalton gave to 
the nuns of Nunappleton 

‘* quicquid pertinet ad dimidiam carucatam terre 
in Wandailes et in Warletes in territorio de 
Houum.”’—ZJb., fo. 1554, 
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This indicates that wandales and warlots 
were appurtenant to, but not part of, the 
geldable land in the vill. To the same nuns 
two landowners in Killingholm, co. Linc., 
respectively gave the third part of 8} acres, 
the third part of 7} acres, and one acre of 
meadow ‘‘de warloto suo” (Rot. Chart- 
arum, 143>). In thesame vill another donor 
gave the third part of 8} acres “‘ ex orientali 
parte ville de cultura que vocatur Wervel- 
mare,”’ and the third part of 7} acres 

“‘ex parte occidentali in culturis que vocantur 
Dinge et Snoudbee versus campum de Habure, et 
jacram prati de warloto suo de Bradwate.”’—Jb. 
In these instances one cultura containing 
8} acres, and two others containing together 
74 acres, were given to the nuns by the three 
persons who together owned these culture, 
with three individual acres in one warlot (or 
enclosure) of meadow. 

The editors of the Calendars of the Public 
Records usually render cultura as “ tillage.” 
This is a safe and useful translation of the 
word, seeing that it represented a variety of 
terms in the vernacular. W. F. 


THe Earty Lorps or ALENGON.—The 
pedigree of the first Lords of Alengon and 
Perche given in ‘L’Art de Vérifier les 
Dates’ (2nd ed., 1770) involves a difficulty 
in dates. The founder of the house of 
Belléme or Belesme, Yves de Belléme, 
appears as Lord of Belléme and Alengon 
“vers l’an 940,’ and was evidently of full 
age in 941 (probably at an earlier date) :— 

“Plusieurs Modernes placent sa mort en 980; 
mais il est certain qu’il vivoit encore sous le régne 
du roi Robert, comme il paroit par une donation 
qu'il fit, au Mont §S. Michel le 12 Octobre, Regnante 

oberto Rege. Il mourut, par conséquent, au 
plutét, vers la tin de 997.” 

After chronicling his marriage and two 
daughters, the editors continue :— 

“Bry lui donne néanmoins 3 fils, Guillaume, 
Avesgaud, Evéque du Mans, & Yves. Les2 premiers 
étoient surement ses fréres, le dernier n’est autre 
que lui-méme ”’ (pp. 680-81). 

The longevity assigned to Yves seems 
unusual for the tenth century; but let us 
consider the dates of the deaths of his alleged 
brothers. William I. died in 1028 or 1029 
(p. 682), and on turning to the history of 
the Counts of Maine we find (sub Herbert I.) 
that Avesgaud died in 1036 (p. 683), i.e., 
nearly a century after his brother appears 
as Lord of Alengon. This verges on the 
incredible. 

I suggest that the Yves (I.) living in 940 
was probably father of the Yves (II.) living 
997, as well as of William and Avesgaud, 
1.€., two generations have been run into one. 





The editors also state that Yves was 
nephew—and not brother, ‘“comme Bry 
l’avance ’’—of Sigenfroi, Bishop of Le Mans 
(p. 680). As Sigenfroi or Sainfred was the 
immediate predecessor of Avesgaud in the 
bishopric (‘England under the Angevin 
Kings,’ i. 204), he would, no doubt, be 
brother of Yves I., and uncle of Yves IT. and 
Avesgaud, assuming that my suggestion is 
correct. I see that Miss Norgate cites 
another authority that would make Aves- 
gaud die in October, 1035 (ibid., p. 205). 

Yves I. is described as son of Fulcoin and 
‘** Rotais.”” Is Rotais a misprint for Rohais? 

If any reader is able to refer to a later 
edition of ‘ L’Art de Vérifier les Dates,’ it 
would be interesting to know if the editors 
discovered the chronological difficulty, and 
how they dealt with it. G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


Tue ‘ Hermit’s CAveE,’” CRATCLIFFE.— 
About three miles from Haddon Hall, on 
the road from there to Winster, are the 
Cratcliffe Rocks, in which is a cave locally 
known as the ‘‘ Hermit’s Cave,’ on the 
solid stone walls of which is rudely carved 
a crucifix 4ft. 4}in. high, and the arms 
4fit. 74 in. wide. 

Mr. Thomas Bateman had a cast of this 
made, which he describes thus in his ‘ Cata- 
logue of Antiquities ’ :— 

“Cast in plaster of Paris of the very early 
Crucifix carved inalto relievo upon one side of the 
cell or hermitage hewn in the sandstone rock of 
Cratcliffe, near Birchover, Derbyshire. Taken 
by W. Bowman, November, 1850.” 

This cast is now in the Weston Park Museum, 
Sheffield, amongst the Bateman Collection. 

Nothing further appears to be known of 
this hermitage or its occupant, but in a 
small book by the late Mr. W. A. Carrington, 
entitled ‘Selections from the Stewards’ 
Accounts preserved at Haddon Hall, from 
1549 to 1671,’ is the following item :— 

8rd of Edward VI. (1549).—‘‘ Delyuered y 

xxiiijt= Decembre by y® Comandmét of my M* 
vnto y® harmytt (Hermit) for y® brengynge of 
V Coppull of Cotnys (Coneys) from bradley to 
haddon—viij‘.” 
It is quite possible that this entry may allude 
to the hermit of Cratcliffe, and should it do so 
it might possibly afford some clue by which to 
discover the date of the crucifix. 

The name Bradley may be intended for 
Bradford, which is very near to Cratcliffe, 
or it may be the village of Bradley near 
Ashbourne. 

I give the above information for what it 
is worth. CHARLES DRURY. 

12, Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Sheffield. 
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Routs or Honour.—May I suggest that 
“N. & Q.’ should keep count of the lists of 
those who are joining the forces of the Crown 
in the Great War? Never before has there 
been anything approaching the enthusiasm 
with which these lists—invaluable to the 
future genealogist—have been compiled. A 
beginning has been made by The Graphic 
of 2 Jan., 1915 :— 

Aberdeen University Alumni on Service (775 
a gina University Review, November, 

8. 6d. 

Artists on Service.—Studio, December, 1s.— 
Out of 172 artists mentioned, 92 have joined 
Scots regiments. 

Auctioneers (350 names) on Service. — The 
Times, 21 December. 

Barristers on Service (504 names).—The Times, 
4 December. 

Solicitors and Articled Clerks on Service (1,150 
names).—TZhe Times, 12 December. 

Midland Railway Men on Service (7,531 Names). 
—This remarkable Koll of Honour, representing 
10 per cent of the staff, is presented in a book of 
183 pages, arranged alphabetically (1) by stations 
and (2) by the men’s names. The Services joined 
are not given, however, except in the list of those 
who have lost their lives or are missing. 

Jews on Service.—The Jewish Chronicle gave 
the ninth list of Jews under arms in its issue of 
25 December. The previous lists appeared on 
18 and 25 September, 9, 16, and 23 October, 
6, 13, and 20 November. 

J. M. Buttocga. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Carus OR GONVILLE AND Carus COLLEGH’ 
CAMBRIDGE. (See ante, p. 90.)—Your corre- 
spondent Mr. HotcomBEe INGLEBY remarks 
that ‘‘it is curious that the name of the 
co-founder of Gonville and Caius College 
should be pronounced Keys.”’ So far as we 
know, it has never been pronounced other- 
wise since the day he entered Gonville Hall. 
There is plenty of proof of this. The first 
reference to him in the College accounts is 
in 1529, when he appears as ‘‘ Kees’’; on 
the next occasion he is ‘‘ Keys,” and so on 
under many variants. In the Register of 
the adjoining parish church of St. Michael a 
student is referred to as of ‘‘ Keys College ” 
during the doctor’s life. If a name means— 
as I suppose it ought to mean—a sound, 
and not the alphabetical symbols we adopt 
to indicate that sound, we may safely say 
that the name has never varied so far as 
the English language is concerned. 

The only reasonable question, then, seems 
to be this: Why should this name “‘ Keys ” 
be written ‘Caius’? The answer surely 
is simple. How else could it well be written 
in days when Latin was the habitual lan- 
guage of every scholar? Many clumsy 
Latin transformations are adopted in early 





academic records, but here there was a 
familiar proper name at hand. The main 
determining cause for the retention of the 
old spelling to this day is probably the 
existence of his College. In the Latin deed 
of foundation he is, of course, called ‘‘ Caius,”’ 
and his College is ‘‘ Coll. de Gonville et 
Caius.”” This has naturally tended to fix 
the spelling. As otherwise he was little 
known, but to the learned world, there was 
no occasion for the spelling to vary. 

One other point may be noticed, as it 
refers to a question asked by another 
correspondent. In all the many contem- 
porary renderings of the name—I have 
given ten of them in my ‘Biographical 
History’ of the College (iii. 30)—it deserves 
notice that they all end with the letter or 
the sound s. This seems to show that the 
name Keys, Kees, &c., is distinct from 
Kaye, Key, Cay, &c., and disposes of the 
opinion—first offered, I believe, as a sugges- 
tion by C. H. Cooper, but elsewhere stated as 
a fact—that the Cambridge doctor belonged 
to one of the Yorkshire families of the name 
Kaye. That his father sprang from York- 
shire we know, but that is all. 

J. VENN. 

Caius College. 


THe OprreRA- Hovust, HAYMARKET. — 
William Taylor, one of the many remark- 
able managers of this theatre, is said by 
Barton Baker (‘ The London Stage,’ 2nd edi- 
tion, p. 179) to have lived within the King’s 
Bench or its Rules during the greater part of 
the time he was holding this position. His 
bank passbook for part of this period, 
January, 1809-September, 1810, is before 
me. Theaccount is with Ransom, Morland & 
Co., and there is usually a credit balance 
of several thousand pounds. The theatre 
receipts appear as cash credits ranging from 
201. to 400/., with some receipts of special 


importance. For example :— 
* 2 2 4. 
1809. Feb. 13. Marquis Headfort .. 231 0 0 
»> 9 14. Countess Spencer ... .. 336 0 0 
» .» 18. Lady Asgill.. ..  ... 231 0 0 
1810. Jan. 12. Marchioness Devonshire 252 0 0 
» 95 13. Duchess Rutland ... .. 252 0 0 
3» 95 24. Jacob Whitbread ... .. 315 0 0 
», July 28. The Prince of Wales... 27217 0 
The debit entries are very numerous; only 


a few can be transcribed :— 


. £ 8. d. 

1809. Feb. 6. Figure Dancers 240 0 0 
» April 25. Headfort (retd.) ... 45110 0 
s » . x» Not(in)g ditto... 0 3 6 
1810. April 7. Morning Herald ... 30 «0 
aa <a . The Times ... i 30 0 0 
+ 3 9. The Chronicle 35 0 0 
oy RO Te Poet... 40 0 0 
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The remarkable changes in the fortunes 
of this house are further illustrated by some 
later MSS. in my collection. On Monday, 
14 March, 1853, after Lumley’s bankruptcy, 
the mortgagee sold in one lot the whole of the 
fittings, tenants’ fixtures, wardrobe, scenery, 
machinery, stage properties, the organ by 
Flight, two pianofortes, three drums, and 
the monstre (sic) bass violin. The opening 
bid was to be 12,000/., and the highest bid 
above that would secure the very compre- 
hensive lot. On Saturday, 4 Feb., 1854, 
Alfred Wright, for Mr. North appointed 
broker, distrained for Poor and Highway 
Rates. The amounts due were respectively 
3631. 3s. 6d. and 1411. 9s. 2d., but presum- 
ably only the edifice remained, and the 
broker’s man camped in one of the boxes 
looking down on what formerly held the 
most brilliant scene in Europe. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Dr. EpMonp HALLEY’s ANCESTRY. (See 
11 8S. x. 408.)—An English correspondent 
suggests to me that the three Halley wit- 
nesses mentioned in the manuscript cited by 
Mr. E. Williams may, perhaps, have been 
first cousins of Edmond Halley the eldest 
(salter, obit. 1684), that is, sons of a brother 
of Humphrey Halley, vintner. There will 
be some further inquiries made in due 
course at Chesterfield, in the Parish Registers 
of which, and in those of Taddington, some 
Halley entries may be found. 

The next most promising source of new 
data on the ancestry of Dr. Halley seems to 
be Bateman’s manuscript pedigrees of Derby- 
shire, which are said to be in the library at 
Chatsworth. They have not as yet been 
examined for Halley data, so far as the 
present writer is aware. We appear now 
to be rather closer than heretofore to a 
confirmation of the Derbyshire origin of 
Halley’s grandfather. 

EvuGENE F. McPIxe. 

1200, Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


MONTROSE AND IBN EzrA ON GRIEF.—The 
following lines by the Marquis of Montrose 
on Charles I.— 

Great, good, and just! could I but rate 
My grief to thy too rigid state, 
I’d weep the world to such a strain 
As it should deluge once again, 
remind me of our own poet Ibn Ezra’s 
apostrophe, which I render thus :— 
Were floods of tears to be unloosed 
In tribute to my grief, 
The doves of Noah ne’er had roost, 
Nor found an olive-leaf ! 


M. L. R. BRESLAR. 





Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest. 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME HAMMERSMITH.— 
I am anxious to find out the meaning of 
the name Hammersmith, as applied to the 
parish on the Thames which many of us 
know so well. It does not occur in Domes- 
day Book, the place then merely forming 
part of the manor of Fulham, nor have I 
found any instance of it before the reign of 
Edward II., when it was called Hamersmyth ; 
but doubtless earlier references occur. On 
the Sheldon tapestry map of part of Middle- 
sex—which belongs to the Bodleian Library, 
and is now, I believe, at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum—the word is spelt Hamer- 
smith. Faulkner in his history of the parish, 
1839, expresses the opinion that it was 
originally ‘‘ Ham-hythe—a town with a 
harbour or creek,” but this nowadays wil 
hardly pass muster. 

I am no authority on place-names, but I 
venture to quote two suggestions, neither of 
them my own. Can it have been called after 
a piratical Northman, Haemer or Hamer 
(the name is spelt variously in Norse, Frisian, 
and cognate languages)? In search of 
booty, he perhaps made his way up the 
Thames to the creek now dividing the Upper 
and Lower Mall, which was once the mouth of 
a considerable watercourse. If he found the 
haven convenient, and settled there per- 
mauently, it may have acquired the appella- 
tion Hamers-hythe. Unfortunately, — this 
would entail the change of hythe to mythe, 
afterwards mith, which perhaps no philolo- 
gist would consider possible. 

To my mind a more plausible idea is 
that mith is a corruption of O.E. mth, 
or mouth. In that case Hamers-mith would 
be the mouth of the old watercourse referred 
to above (it could not be the mouth cf a man). 
Here, however, we are confronted with the 
difficulty that there is no evidence of the 
stream having early been called the Hamer, 
while on Rocque’s map, 1741-5, it is marked 
Stamford Brook, the name, not the stream, 
still surviving. I am quite prepared to hear 
that neither of these conjectural derivations 
will pass muster. I send them for the pur- 
pose of eliciting an expert opinion on the 


subject. Puiniep NORMAN. 
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Lerrer Soveut: Scorrish Eccrest- 
ASTICAL AFFAIRS.—Archbishop Spottiswood 
of St. Andrews and Law wrote to King 
James I. on 7 Dec., 1614, informing him that 
they had “ brought to trial, convicted, and 
sentenced to death Ogilvie the Jesuit and 
his companions.” According to a note 
appended to vol. i. of ‘ Letters on Eccle- 
siastic Affairs of Scotland, 1603-1625,’ 
published by the Bannatyne Club in 1851, 
this letter was one in a volume of original 
letters in the possession of Dawson Turner, 
Esq., of Yarmouth. Could any of your 
readers inform me: (1) Whether the letter 
was ever published ? (2) Who possesses 
the original letter? (3) Where a copy 
could be obtained ? 

I am engaged on a life of Father John 
Ogilvie, 8.J., and should be very grateful 
to any one who could help me to trace the 
letter. (Miss) M. CAHILL. 

Grange Terrace, Broughty Ferry, Dundee. 





Worps oF Song WantTED.—Can any one 
give me the words of the old Irish hunting- 
song ‘ The Red Fox’ (or ‘ Modheree-a-rua ’) ? 
I should feel much obliged. 

DORCHESTER. 

Greywell, Winchfield. 


JOSSELYN OF Essex.—TI shall be glad if 
any one with knowledge of this important 
Herts and Essex family can tell me how the 
following members of it join on to the main 
stem, many branches of which are recorded 
in the County Histories and Visitations. 

The names Ralph, Geoffrey, and Gabriel, 
which occur in later generations, are evidences 
of connexion, as is also their association 
with Fyfield, the Willingales, and Braintree. 

Helenor, who was widow of a Joslyn, was 
married to John Nevell of Fifield (will 1537) ; 
and his brother Gilbert, of Naylinghurst 
Hall, near Braintree (will 1550), was married 
to Helenor’s daughter Alice Joslyn. 

Gilbert’s brother-in-law, John Joslyn 
junior, of Mashbury, had purchased the 
reversion of Naylinghurst. Other Joslyn 
children of Helenor mentioned in her will of 
1547 were Thomas, John senior, Symond, 
and Agnes married to John Turnysh. 

There was also an Alice Nevill, widow, 
who was married to John Joslyn at Fyfield 
in 1544. He may have been the son of 
Helenor,as Helenor and Alice Joslyn were 
born and baptized at Fyfield in 1546 and 
1550. There was a family of Nevills at the 
Willingales and Fyfield at this time who 
owned considerable property, and they were 
doubtless relatives of the John who married 


Helenor Joslyn, though I have not been able 
to connect them. 

I have many Joslyn wills of this and the 
main family, but cannot establish the con- 
nexion ; the family was a very prolific one, 
so doubtless the link is to be found. 

Helenor was assessed to subsidies of 1539 
and 1547 at 71. and 8l., and John of Mash- 
bury at 10/., so that they were people of 
means. RawupuH Nevitt, F.S.A. 

Castle Hill, Guildford. 


‘GuIpE To Ir1sH Ficrron.’ (See ante, 
pp. 47, 68, 89, 107.)—I am engaged upon 
the second edition of my ‘ Guide to Irish 
Fiction,’ the first edition of which appeared 
in 1910 (Longmans). I have a list of novels 
of Irish interest about which I have not yet 
been able to obtain any information. I 
should be grateful to any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
who would send me particulars of these 
books, or communicate with me direct, so 
that I might write to them personally and 
invite their kind co-operation. I should 
also be most grateful to any who happen to 
possess copies of my first edition, if they 
would point out any mistakes and omissions 
in it. 

Adventurers, The ; or, Scenes in Ireland in the 
Reign of Elizabeth. 

Charles Mowbray ; or, Duelling, a tale founded 
on fact. 

Early Gaelic Erin; or, Old Gaelic Stories of 
People and Places. 
Edmund O’Hara: an Irish Tale. 
Father D’Arcy. 
Fictions of our Forefathers. 
Frank O’Meara; or, The Artist of Collingwood 
A Grey Life. nef 
The Irish Dove ; or, Faults on Both Sides. F, 
The Irish Excursion ; or, I Fear to Tell You. 
The Irish Heiress. J 
The Irish Orphan Boy in a Scottish Home. 

STEPHEN J. Browy, §.J. 

Milltown Park, Dublin. 


(To be concluded.) 


HENLEY FAMILY : OVERSEERS : SAMPLER 
—Can any correspondent tell me where to 
find some account of the Henley family ? 
I am anxious to identify a portrait known 
as ‘‘Col. Henley, who was a member of 
the Short Parliament,” and who is also 
said to have been the brother of an Eliza- 
beth Henley (1659-1745) who married his 
tutor, John Ball (1655-1745). The dates 
obviously do not fit, and I am inclined to 
think that the portrait, which is thoroughly 
Roundhead in character, is of the father of 
Elizabeth and her colonel brother. John 
Ball’s father, William (1622-71), was 








ejected from the living of Winsham, Somerset, 
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executors ‘‘ my good freinds the wor! Henry 
Henley of Colway Esq' and my brother-in- 
law Richard Harrand of Musbery,’’ and 
further desires “‘ my good freinds the wor! 
Henry Henley of Leigh Esq? and my uncle 
Mr. Charles Ball to be Overseers of the 
same.” Which of these two Henry Henleys 
was the M.P.? and, incidentally, was such 
an appointment of overseers usual ? 

John Ball also suffered for the faith that 
was in him, and was obliged to live for some 
years prior to 1695 in Utrecht, where he 
took his degree as M.D. It was here that 
he seems to have acted as tutor to the two 
young men, afterwards Col. Henley and Col. 
Trenchard—mentioned as persons of some 
consequence. Chamberlayne’s  ‘ Present 
State of Great Britain ’ (1710) gives Anthony 
Henley, Esq., as M.P. for the borough of 
Melcomb-Regis; Andrew Henley as a 
baronet, with the number 30 after his 
name, which I do not understand; and 
John Henley as a Commissioner of the duty 
arising from hawkers, pedlars, and petty- 
chapmen. 

Elizabeth Henley deserves mention as the 
worker of a sampler bearing the early date 
of 1664, It is hard to believe that this really 
beautiful piece of work could have been 
done by a child of only five. 

MARGARET LAVINGTON. 


Hovur-GLasses.—T wo ancient hour-glasses 
have come into my possession; each is 
apparently perfect, but one always runs 
55 minutes exactly, and the other, with 
equally admirable regularity, 64 minutes. 
Are both these glasses to be regarded as 
admittedly bad workmanship ab initio, or 
are there plausible reasons for the happen- 
ing, in the course of long years, of the errors 
mentioned ? H. MAXweE.Li PRIDEAUX. 

Devon and Exeter Institution. 


EaRty ENGLISH ToyMAKERS.--I should 
be deeply obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q’ 
would kindly direct me to information regard - 
ing the early English toymakers, their 
methods of manufacture prior to the advent 
of machinery, and the conditions of the 
trade generally two or three centuries back. 

C. E. T. 


MATURINUS, VEYSSIERE DE LA CrozeE, His- 
TORIAN (?), crrcA 1730.—I shall be grateful 
for a few biographical details. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

74, Sutherland Avenue, W. 





which I read some thirty years or so ago. 

In one a certain family always has (in each 
generation) legitimate and illegitimate off- 
spring, the latter serving the former, and 
simply altering the initial letter of the family 
name—as ‘‘ Hordon ”’ instead of ‘‘ Gordon.” 

In the other the heroine is a certain Lady 
Lesbia. She and her sister are granddaugh- 
ters or nieces of an earl who has enriched 
himself by queer means in India while a 
Governor there. When he is on the point of 
being impeached, his devoted wife smuggles 
him away in disguise, and, giving out that 
he has died, shelters him, with the aid of 
faithful servants, in a remote castle in the 
North of England. Here she lives with Lady 
Lesbia and the latter’s sister, Lady Mary (7), 
in deep seclusion. The old countess is very 
desirous of marrying her two relatives to 
good: partis, especially thinking of the sup- 
posed successor of her husband. Lady 
Lesbia goes to London, where’ she is the 
beauty of the season, and causes a sensation 
by running away with a millionaire on his 
yacht, returning home in. great disgrace, 
after having spent many thousand pounds 
in dresses, &c. Meanwhile, her sister had 
been courted by a plainly attired gentleman, 
who turns out to be the parti desired by 
the old countess. The existence of the old 
earl is finally discovered, but matters are 
hushed up, and a great box of uncut gems 
returned to the India Office. Lady Lesbia 
pines away, but her sister prospers much. 
I am quite certain of the main outlines of 
this plot, and of the name Lady Lesbia, but 
not of the minute details. 

W. A. B. CooripGe. 

Grindelwald. 


THE RoyaL REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY.— 
Wanted, the date or place of death (or both) 
of the following officers who served in the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery :— 

Flynn, Lieut. Charles, d. Canada, 17 Nov., 1781. 
Where ? 

Boag, 29 Dec., 1812. 
Where ? 

Lewis, Lieut.-General George, d. July, 1828. 
When and where ? 

Gilchrist, Lieut. William, d. Scotland, 8 April, 
1782. Where ? 

Lemoine, Lieut.-Col. 
full pay 8 Oct., 1804. 

Wood, Major Edward, d. 9 Oct., 1842. 


Lieut.-Col. James, d. 


Retired on 


Where ? 


Edmund. 


La Rive, Lieut. James Richard. Retired on 
full pay 1 March, 1819. 

Hope, Lieut.-Col. Robert. 
19 March, 1805. 

Gahan, Major Daniel. 
12 Aug., 1804. 


Retired on full pay 
Retired on full pay 
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Clarke, Capt. Robert, d. India, 14 May, 1793 


Where ? 
Cockcraft, Lieut. Samuel Charlton. Retired on 
full pay 14 April, 1794. 


Godfrey, Capt. John, d. Purfleet, 1831. What 
date ? 


Brisac, Lieut. Walter Henry. Retired on full 
pay 28 Feb., 1819. 
Peters, Second Lieut. William H., d. 29 Jan., 
1789. Where ? What is second Christian name ? 
Godfrey, Major Charles. Retired on half pay 
7 May, 1811. 
‘ a Capt. George. Retired on full pay 
ogee: J. H. Leste, Major. 
31, Kenwood Park Road, Sheffield. 


Dr. THoRPE.—I am grateful for particulars 
concerning H. H. Beamish (ante, p. 92). 

Can any one kindly supply me with the 
dates of the birth and death of Dr. Thorpe, 
a popular Evangelical preacher in the first 
part of last century, and sometime Chaplain 
to the Lock Hospital ? 

G. W. E. RUSSELL. 


CoLONEL THE Hon. Cosmo Gorpon.—Who 
was the above-named Gordon, who on 
4 Sept., 1783, fought a duel with Lieut.-Col. 
Frederick Thomas? The latter died the 
day following. According to the ‘ Army 
List’ of 1777, Thomas was commissioned 
lieutenant and captain in the First Regiment 
of Foot Guards, 3 May, 1773, and Gordon 
captain, lieutenant, and lieutenant-colonel 
in the Third Regiment of Foot Guards, 
18’May, 1773. For the duel, &c., see The 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. liii. (1783), 
pp. 801, 805, 892. Thomas was apparently 
forced to the duel much against his con- 
science. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


“* FRIGHTFULNESS.”’—Is not the now com- 
mon use of this term as the method and 
aim in war somewhat new? It is used 
apparently as a literal translation of a Ger- 
man word and policy. Is this so? and what 
is that word, and when was it first so used ? 
Is it an advance on 1870? Lucis. 


HyYGROMETER: MOVABLE ScAtE.—I have 
recently become possessed of a hygrometer, 
and should appreciate any information as 
to reading a movable scale attached. It 
consists of several vertical columns of 
figures marked 1 to 21 inclusive. Under 
the first the reference figures run from 95 
downward gradually to 34 under col. 21. 
These are to be read in conjunction with the 
dry scale, and it is this information which I 
lack. The instrument is a good one, with 
a Kew certificate. I shall be much obliged 
if any reader will kindly give me the clue to 
the movable scale. PERPLEXED. 





SHERBORNE, SHIREBURN, &C.: PLACE- 
Names.—The place-name Shireburn, from 
which the Sherborne family of Stonyhurst 
derived its name, is supposed to mean 
‘* dividing brook,” 7.e., a brook separating 
territories. It should be possible to test 
this etymology by ascertaining whether the 
places of the same name in Dorset, Durham, 
Gloucester, Hants, Oxford, Warwick, and 
Yorkshire, also Shirebrook in Derby, have 
the necessary local conditions. Would 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly assist in deter- 
mining this point ? Lro C, 


CHILDREN’S Books: AuTHORS WANTED. 
—Can any reader supply the name of “ E. 8.” 
who wrote the following popular stories: 
‘A Cup of Sweets,’ ‘Summer Rambles,’ 
‘Short Stories,’ and ‘Godmother’s Tales’? 
The publisher was J. Harris, at the corner 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and the dates 
about 1804-18. 

I am also desirous of knowing the name 
of the writer of ‘Aunt Mary's Tales,’ of 
the same period, published by Harvey & 
Darton, 55, Gracechurch Street. M. 





Replies. 


PUNCTUATION: ITS IMPORTANCE. 
(11 S. xi. 49.) 


THERE are many instances similar to the one 
quoted, and several columns might be filled 
with parallel cases. 

The misplacement of a comma cost the 
United States about two million dollars. 
The blunder occurred in a Tariff Bill about 
thirty years ago. There was a_ section 
enumerating what articles should be ad- 
mitted free of duty. Among the many 
articles specified were ‘all foreign fruit- 
plants,’’ meaning plants for transplanting, 
propagation, or experiment. A clerk in 
copying the Bill accidentally changed the 
hyphen in the compound word ‘“ fruit- 
plants ” to a comma, making it read: “ All 
foreign fruit, plants,’ &c. The conse- 
quence was that for a year, until Congress 
could remedy the blunder, all oranges, 
lemons, bananas, grapes, and other foreign 
fruits were admitted free of duty. ; 

A rather painful blunder happened in 
1891. Many readers will recall it. The 
Bishop of Adelaide, South Australia, found 
what he thought was the carcass of a sea- 
serpent at Avoid Point, near Coffin Bay. 
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The story was wired across to England as 
part of a general news cablegram. And 
this is how it read: “ Influenza extensively 
prevalent Wales Victoria numerous deaths 
Bishop Adelaide found dead sea-serpent 
sixty feet Coffin Bay.’’ The news agency, 
as they afterwards confessed, read the last 
six words as a separate sentence, and, 
judging that it was not suitable to The 
Times, omitted it. Consequently the reli- 
gious world was pained to hear of the death 
of an eminent ecclesiastic. 

Dean Alford said that he saw an announce- 
ment of a meeting in connexion with ‘“ the 
Society for Promoting the Observance of the 
Lord’s Day which was founded in 1831,” 
conveying the meaning that the day, and 
not the Society, was founded in that year. 

Dean Alford fancied himself as an autho- 
rity on punctuation. He had a duel with 
the late Mr. Washington Moon, in which 
the latter stated that the great enemy to 
understanding the Dean’s sentences was the 
want of commas. The Dean had previously 
written :— 

**T have some satisfaction in reflecting that in 
the course of editing the Greek Text of the New 
Testament I believe I have destroyed more than 
a thousand commas, which prevented the text 
from being properly understood.” 

The omission of a comma in a letter in 
The Times many years ago gave a gruesome 
meaning toasentence. The letter was about 
the American War, and the writer said :— 

““The loss of life will hardly fall short of a 
quarter of a million; and how many more were 
better with the dead than doomed to crawl on the 
mutilated victims of this great national crime.” 
It should have read :— 

“ Than doomed to crawl on, the mutilated victims 
of this great national crime.” 

Bryan Waller Procter wrote, under the 
pseudonym of “ Barry Cornwall,” an im- 
perfect anagram upon his own name. When 
he died in 1874 one newspaper announced 
his death as that of Bryan Waller Procter, of 
Barry, Cornwall. 

When John Payne Collier died in 1883 
another journal made the announcement of 
the death of John Payne, collier. 

Your correspondent should look at the 
books by George Washington Moon, par- 
ticularly ‘The Dean’s English.’ He will 
also find some amusing instances in Walsh’s 
‘Handbook of Literary Curiosities,’ on 
pp. 924-8. There was a correspondence in 
Knowledge, vol. iv. (edited by the late R. A. 
Proctor), with reference to the use of the 
comma. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

. 187, Piccadilly, W. 








The following is an extract from Malmes- 
bury’s ‘ Memoirs of an Ex-Minister,’ under 
date 29 Dec., 1852 (i. 379) :— 

“ Lord. ere | relates a curious anecdote as to 
the origin of the numeral III in the Emperor’s 
title. The Prefect of Bourges, where he slept the 
first night of his progress, had given instructions 
that the people were to shout ‘ Vive Napoléon!’ 
but he wrote ‘Vive Napoléon!!!’ The people 
took the three notes of interjection as a numeral. 
The President, on hearing it, sent the Duc de 
Mortemart to the Prefect to know what the c 
meant. When the whole thing was pln Pv | 
the President, tapping the Duke on the shoulder, 
said: ‘Je ne savais pas que j’avais un Préfet 
Machiavelliste.’ ”’ 

In fiction there is the Shakespearean 
critic in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ who achieved 
fame by discovering that the meaning of 
passages in Shakespeare could be altered by 
altering the punctuation ; and also the dispute 
in ‘ Le Mariage de Figaro’ as to whether or 
not there was a comma in the crucial, but 
blotted sentence of his promise to Marceline, 

G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


Was not the famous Balaklava Charge 
due to some misunderstanding over the 
dispatch ? Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham. 





RENTON NicHorson (11 S. xi. 86).—I 
observe that Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS con- 
tributes a note about this worthy, but I am 
not quite clear what has given rise to it, 
as no previous reference is cited. But I 
fail to see how the ‘ Autobiography of a 
Fast Man,’ by Renton Nicholson, ‘ pub- 
lished for the proprietors ”’ in 1843, can by 
any possibility be a ‘later issue’ of ‘ The 
Lord Chief Baron Nicholson, an Auto- 
biography,’ published by George Vickers of 
Angel Court, Strand. I possess a copy of the 
latter scarce, but humorous work ; it bears 
no date, but as it deals with events which 
occurred in 1860, the presumption is that it 
was published either towards the end of that 
year or in the early part of 1861, as the 
‘Lord Chief Baron” died in May of the 
latter year. If any of your readers are 
interested in his remarkable career, they will 


‘ find a copious note on p. 256 of the second 


volume of the ‘ Life and Reminiscences of 
E. L. Blanchard,’ by Clement Scott and 
Cecil Howard; also at p. 4 of ‘Cremorne 
and the Later London Gardens’ (1907), by 
Warwick Wroth. He has also been deemed 
worthy of a brief notice in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ A portrait of him 


by James Ward, which hung on the walls 








* admirable articles.” 
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of the old Judge and Jury Room in Leicester 
Square long after his death, was sold at 
Puttick’s in February, 1899, but who pos- 
sesses it now I am unable to say. 

‘ WILLouGHBY Maycock. 


The implication at the above reference, 
that ‘The Lord Chief Baron Nicholson: an 
Autobiography,’ was published so early as 
1843, must be erroneous. My copy, pub- 
lished by George Vickers, has no date on 
title-page ; but on p. 2 “Islington of 1860” 
is mentioned, and incidents are related at 
the end of the book as occurring in ‘ the 
spring of 1860,” which last year is given 
as the date of Nicholson’s ‘ Autobiography ’ 
in the article upon him in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
by Mr. G. C. Boase. I do not think the 
‘ Autobiography ’ and ‘ Autobiography of a 
Fast Man’ can be identical; the latter is 
not included in Mr. Boase’s list of Nichol- 
son’s writings, and would appear to be a 
much earlier production. The 1860 ‘ Auto- 
biography ’ (p. 241) gives the prospectus of 
The Town (the first number to be published 
was that of 3 June, 1837), for which (p. 248) 
“in 1840 and 1841 Dr. Maginn wrote many 
An episode which will 
bear repetition is that concerning Nicholson’s 
leading counsel at the Judge and Jury Society 
at the Cyder Cellars, ‘“‘ Mr. Richard Hart, 
whose professional name was Sergeant 
Valentine,’ who “left me for a short period 
to stand as candidate for the borough of 
Northampton, which place he contested with 
much spirit.”” I find from another source 
that at the Parliamentary election for North- 
ampton in April, 1859, one Richard Hart 
polled no fewer than twenty-seven votes. 

An oil painting of the Judge and Jury, 
with Nicholson presiding in scarlet robes, 
together with a key to many of the cha- 
racters present, is in the Constitutional Club, 
Northumberland Avenue. Nicholson was 
celebrated by the Rev. R. H. Barham in his 
‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ and died in 1861. 

W. B. Hz. 


MovuRNING LETTER-PAPER AND BLACK- 
BORDERED TITLE - PAGES (4 S. iv. 390; 
118. x. 371, 412, 454, 496; xi. 34, 91).— 
Among the tracts on the death of Prince 
Henry in 1612 described in Nichols’s ‘ Pro- 
gresses of King James I.,’ ii. 504-12, that 
described by Mr. Henry Guppy is num- 
bered 27. Three other funeral elegies men- 
tioned in Nichols’s collection—that by 
Thomas Heywood (No. 14), that by Cyril 
Tourneur (No. 29), and that by John Web- 
ster (No. 30)—were published together under 





the following general title in white letters 
on a black ground: ‘‘ Three Elegies on the 
Most lamented Death of Prince Henrie.... 
London ; Printed for William Welbie, 1613,” 
4to, pp. 60. Thusunited they are priced at 
5l. 5s. in the ‘Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica,’ 
and are found in the British Museum. 

One of these Elegy writers was John 
Taylor the ‘‘ Water-poet.” A portion only 
of his Elegy is reprinted in his collected 
works (1630). Above this (p. 336) is one of 
the several ornamental head-pieces common 
throughout the work. The following three 
pages contain ‘The Muses Mourning; or, 
Funerall Sonnets on the Death of John 
Moray, Esquire.’ The head-piece here is 
quadrupled ; below the title is a single-line 
device, and above each of the Sonnets 2 to 
14 is a border composed of a ‘succession of 
blocks fitted together, a very becoming em- 
bellishment to verses of considerable merit. 

On p. 340, on a black ground, is the 
device granted to John Ramsay in 1606, 
when he was created Viscount Haddington 
and Lord Ramsay of Barns, described below: 
‘“‘Hee dextra vindex Principis et Patria. 
An arme and hand (well arm’d with 
Heav’nly might) That gripes a just-drawne 
Sword, thrust through a heart; Adorned 
with a Royall Diadem.”” The cause of this 
great distinction was Ramsay’s defence of 
the King in the Gowrie Conspiracy. In 
1621 he was further honoured by being 
created an English peer as Baron of Kingston- 
upon-Thames and Earl of Holderness. He 
died, says Taylor, 24 Jan., 1625/6, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, 28 Feb. 
Except for the device mentioned above, 
white upon a black ground, there are no 
signs of mourning about this Elegy. 

C. DEEDES. 

Chichester. 

[The ‘D.N.B.’ gives the date of Ramsay’s 
death as “in February, 1625/6.’’] 


BoninctoN: Picture oF GRAND CANAL, 
VENICE (11 S. xi. 88).—I presume your 
correspondent refers to the picture that was 
nearly destroyed by fire at Warnham Court, 
Horsham, some years ago. I afterwards 
saw its remains on the walls at Christie’s, a 
wreck, almost reduced to tinder; neverthe- 
less, some one purchased it for 701. I think 
it had origipally cost 2,000/. This was, I 
believe, Bonington’s masterpiece; but he 
did others of the Grand Canal—one litho- 
graphed by Harding. The one burnt would 
require entirely repainting. 

W. L. Kine. 


Paddock Wood, Kent. 
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THE TERM “ VARAPPEE ” (10 S. viii. 349). 
—While turning over some back volumes 
of ‘N. & Q.’ I came across two queries as 
to which I can supply scraps of information, 
however belated. 

The term ‘“‘ Varappée ”’ (the right spelling) 
is a well-known climbing expression used 
by the Genevese and other French-speaking 
Swiss for a difficult rock-climb. Here is the 
explanation given in the Echo des Alpes 
(Geneva), 1883, p. 248 :— 

“Ce nom de Varappe est tiré de certains 
couloirs du Saléve, situés entre la Grande Gorge 
et le Coin. Ces couloirs, qui, & premiére vue, 
semblent étre inaccessibles, sont parcourus 
fréquemment par quelques Clubistes génevois, qui 
estiment qu’il faut demander a la montagne autre 
chose que la marche, et que, pour retirer tout le 
bien possible des courses alpestres, il faut que 
tout le corps travaille et non les jambes seulement. 
Cette manie de rechercher ce qui passe parmi la 
plupart de leurs collégues pour des casse-cou, leur 
a fait donner le nom de ‘ Varappeux,’ et a leur 
bande celui de ‘ Varappe.’ ”’ 
The writer of the above article, a Genevese 
climber, is describing the first ascent of the 
most westerly and highest (some 11,600 ft.) 
of the series of jagged rocky pinnacles which 
rise to the south of the Trient Glacier (at 
the Swiss end of the Mont Blanc chain), 
and in 1850 were named (because of the 
deep ruddy yellow hue of the rocks) the 
“* Aiguilles Dorées”’ by the late Principal 
J. D. Forbes on the occasion of his passage 
of the Fenétre de Saleinaz, just at the 
west foot of the highest of these points (see 
‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ First Series, 
1859, p. 19). The group is that marked 
‘““E” on the diagram given in Forbes’s 
‘ Norway and its Glaciers,’ Edinburgh, 1853, 
p. 335 (and reproduced, with notes, in my 
edition of Forbes’s ‘Travels through the 
Alps,’ London, 1900, p. 460). 


The 1883 writer named above and his 
friends were at first uncertain what name 
to give to their conquest. Here are the 
phrases which immediately precede that 
quoted previously :— 

** Ainsi perchés sur notre Aiguille vaincue, 
entourés d’un horizon’ resplendissant, nous 
voulons baptiser notre conquéte. L’un propose 
Aiguille de la Varappe ; c’est adopté d’emblée et 
nous crions tous: Vive l’Aiguille de la Varappe, 
vive la Varappe, vive le Club Alpin, vive la mon- 
tagne !” 

*“* Varappée ”’ is thus a Genevese “ slang ”’ 
or patois term, now used in the general 
sense of a hard rock-climb, and _ specially 
applied to the peak described above, the 
name of which appears on all three editions 
(1896, 1905, and 1910) of the great Kurz- 
Imfeld-Barbey map of the Chain of Mont 





Blane. A neighbouring peak received in 
1895 the name of “ Aiguille Forbes ”’ (see 
The Alpine Journal, xvii. 357), which also 
appears on the above map. 
W. A. B. CooripGe. 
Grindelwald. 


GEORGE Fitzroy, DUKE oF NORTHUMBER- 
LAND (10 S. viii. 289, 352).—In order to 
supplement Mr. PrerRPoint’s reply as to 
George Fitzroy’s wife, it is worth while 
noting what is said as to this subject in the 
second edition (1736) of Anderson’s ‘ Royal 
Genealogies,’ p. 772, Table DXVII. It is 
there stated that he married first Catha- 
rin (sic), daughter of Robert Wheatly, and 
secondly Mary Dutton. 

W. A. B. CooxipGEr. 


FartHiInc VICTORIAN Stamps (11 8. x. 
489; xi. 34. 93).—In my philatelic collec- 
tion I possess nine different reprints of 
3ritish farthing stamps, all of which 
were issued by the ‘ Delivery Company ” 
a little over half a century ago; also 
an equal number of three - farthing 
stamps, as well as the denominations of 
“one penny” and “three pence.” Prob- 
ably the Company also issued halfpenny 
stamps and others of a higher value, which 
I do not happen to have. They are issued 
from various cities and districts in England 
and Scotland, and are all of the same size, 
viz., half an inch by one and a quarter 
inches, gummed and perforated. The designs 
are similar, excepting that the arms of 
the city from which the set is issued 
appear in the heraldic shield. In a ribbon 
above the shield is the name of the city or 
district, and beneath in another ribbon the 
words “‘ Delivery Company,” and at the foot 
of the stamp the face value. The whole is 
enclosed in a solid background. The various 
places named in the sets are as follows :— 

Metropolitan.—Design, a sword and cross 
of St. George, the arms of the City of London. 

London.—Design, the same, except that 
the word ‘“‘ London ” appears instead of 
** Metropolitan.” 

Liverpool.—Design, the liver bird, arms of 
the city. 

Manchester.—Design, a ship and three 
bars. 

Birmingham.—Design, the arms of the city. 

Edinburgh and Leith.—Design, twoshields, 
arms of the two boroughs respectively 
(castle and ship). The ribbons in this set 
differ in their folds from those in the other 
sets; the lettering above the shields is 
** Edin? & Leith.” 
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Glasgow.—Design, a tree with a bird and 
bell ; across the trunk a fish with ring (arms 
of the city). 

Dundee.—Design, a vase with flower. 

Aberdeen.—Design, three castles and star. 

Each face value is printed in the same 
colours, viz., one farthing in green, three- 
farthings in brownish yellow, one penny in 
red, threepence in bright yellow. 

A. WrEIGcHT MATTHEWS. 

60, Rothesay Road, Luton. 


I have a brown British farthing stamp from 
Malta, the design showing the harbour, but 
am not aware if the stamp is still issued. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


“WancriE” (1158. xi. 65, 115).—‘“‘ Wangle” 
must surely spring from the same root as 
** wankle,” if, indeed, they are not merely 
different forms of the same word. R. W. B. 
suggests that the former belongs to Scottish 
dialect ; and Brockett in his ‘ Glossary ’ gives 
the latter as a North-Country word. Very 
much the same connotation would appear to 
underlie both. ‘‘ Wankle,’’ however, accord- 
ing to Brockett, is an adjective=uncertain, 
variable ; applied, for instance, to weather. 
He derives it from the Saxon ‘ Wancol, 
instabilis, vacillans’’; while R. W. B. gives 
“to totter” as the force of ‘ wangle.” 
Brockett quotes ‘The Ballad of True 
Thomas ’ :— 

But, Thomas, truely I thee say, 
This world is wondir wankel. 

It is difficult to see how the verb could 
adapt itself to Private Brown’s phrase in 
R. W. B.’s story, ‘‘ See me wangle a jelly ” ; 
but the epithet would be altogether apposite 
to the jelly itself, a substance which is very 
apt to be instabilis / 8. B.C. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (11 S. 
xi. 90).— 
Sure there are poets, &e. 
The author is Sir John Denham; the lines 
occur in ‘ Cooper’s Hill.’ S. R. C. 
Canterbury. 


MepaAt or GeorGE III. (11 S. xi. 88).— 
I have two of these medals which were issued 
at the centenary celebrations, at Whittington 
and Chesterfield in 1788, of the Revolution of 
1688, when the Earls of Devonshire and 
Danby with Mr. D’Arcy met at ‘‘ The Cock 
and Pynot”’ inn at Whittington to plan their 
course of action. ‘‘ The Cock and Pynot ”’ 
is now known as ‘‘ The Revolution House,”’ 
and the old building remains much as it was 
in 1688. It is well worth a visit. The 





visitor may be shown the Plotting Pariour 
where the plotters met, and the chair in which 
the Earl of Devonshire sat as leader of the 
proceedings. The people of that part of 
Derbyshire are intensely proud of ‘‘ The 
Old Revolution House,” as they call it. It 
is well looked after and ‘‘ done to,”’ so that 
the historic ‘‘Cock and Pynot” is in no 
immediate danger of disappearing. ‘‘ Pynot”’ 
is an old Midland name for the magpie. 
The bicentenary celebrations of 1888 were 
remarkable for a grand display of enthusi- 
asm, feasting, and speechmaking, in which 
many county magnates took part. 
Tos. RATCLIFFE. 
Southfield, Worksop. 


DUFFERIN: ‘ LETTERS FROM HicH LATI- 
TUDES’ (11S. xi. 88).—3. The “‘ seven men of 
Moidart ”’ were the seven followers of Prince 
Charlie who embarked with him at Nantes 
in the Doutelle, and landed with him at 
Boradale in Moidart (or rather Arasaig) on 
25 July, 1745. They were :— 

PP Duke of Atholl (the Marquis of Tullibar- 
ine), 

a Thomas Sheridan, 

Sir John MacDonald, 

Col. Strickland, 

Capt. O’Sullivan, 

Mr. George Kelly (a non-jurant clergyman), and 

Mr. Aineas MacDonald (banker at Paris), 
brother to Kinloch Moidart. 

See ‘The Lyon in Mourning,’ i. 201 
Scottish History Society, Edinburgh, 1895). 

T. F. D. 


6. This seems to be a memory of the 
‘Arabian Nights’: in the story of Prince 
Ahmed and the Fairy Perie Banou, three 
brothers each shoot an arrow, and the 
youngest finds an iron door in arock. The 
trap-door with the iron ring is common to 
many of the stories in the same collection. 

W. B. S. 


Henry GREGORY OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
(11S. xi. 49)—Mr. L. C. Price will probably 
not obtain any previous details as to Harry 
Gregory unless he can find anything locally, 
and local tradition is short. Gregory was 
a Gloucester eccentricity of about 1710. 
The engraver of the print in question is not 
known, and there is no definite information 
as to what Gregory was famous for; he may 
have been a great consumer of malt liquors 
or a bone-setter. It is worth noting that it 
was not uncommon to celebrate a well-known 
provincial character by placing his portrait 
ona mug. At the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
Exhibition of Early English Earthenware 
in 1913, a good Shelton jug, with a portrait 
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of, and an inscription to, J. Walter of Check- 
ley, a famous farrier, was shown. ‘That was 
a jug of about 1768. 

Gregory does not figure in that curious 
book, ‘Wonders of Human Nature,’ of 
1842, which depicts noted odd individuals 
and great characters, from the Fat Man of 
Malden to Napoleon I. 

W. H. QUARRELL. 


AvuTHORS OF PoEMS WANTED 
xi, 89).— 
(3) Of some the dust is Irish earth— 
Among their own they rest. 
This is evidently a reminiscence of 
The dust of some is:Irish earth, 
Among their own they rest, 
which forms part of the third verse of lines 
contributed by John Kells Ingram, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, to The Nation newspaper 
under the title ‘Who Fears to Speak of 
Ninety-Eight ?’ The words ‘Is all that 
remains of the Irish Brigade”? must be 
from some other poem. G. M. H.. P. 


(11 S. 


FAMILIES or Kay anv Key (11 S. xi. 90). 
—I have gone through the fifty volumes to 
the credit of the Lancashire Parish Register 
Society, and I find that this surname occurs 
in nearly all of them. The variants are inter- 
esting, and I give them all. Weekley and 
Barber give the name as coming from Quay, 
though Key may have come from shop signs 
as ‘* Crosskeys.” 

In the Chorley Register we have Key 
mentioned, 1549, and no_ other record 
of the name or its variants up to 1653. Dids- 
bury mentions Key four times between 
1594 and 1757, with no variant. The Man- 
chester Register has Kaye, Kaie, Kay, 
Keaye, Key, Keye, and Keyes between 1576 
and 1616; while Bolton gives Kay, Cay, 
Caye, Kaie, Kaye, Kea, Keay, Key, and 
Keye between 1573 and 1660; and Eccles 
has Key, 1571 and 1604, and Kaye, 1624. 
In the Lancaster Register we find ‘‘ burial 
of Capt. William Kaye, a prisoner for debt, 
1670”; the surname Key, 1639; and 
‘** Rob. Kay, a prisoner, was buried, 1685.” 
There are many entries under Kay between 
1653 and 1723 at Newchurch-in-Rossendale ; 
while other Registers give the following 
variants: Kaye, Kay, Kea, Keay, Key, 
1609 to 1812, at Walton-le-Dale ; Key, 1745-6, 
at Bispham; Kaye, Kay, Keaij, Keay, Keij, 
Key, and Keye, 1603 to 1688, at Prestwich ; 
Kaye, Key, and Keye, 1682 to 1693, at 
St. Michael’s-on-Wyre ; and Keay, ‘‘ a wan- 
dering beggar,” 1680, Key, 1691, and Ceay, 
at Ribchester, 





Seventeen other volumes give the sur- 
name, but with no further variant, and all 
between the earliest and latest dates here 
quoted. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


There is an imperfect pedigree of the 
family of Cay of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
North Charlton, Northumberland, to be 
found in the early edition of Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry.’ It is there stated that the name 
was formerly spelt Key, and the name is to 
be found spelt all three ways (7.¢., Cay, 
Kay, and Key) in NorthCountry registers. 

H. LEIGHTON. 

65-6, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

‘Our ‘ Kays’ (when not the old British ‘ Kay’) 
represent the more artificial ‘quay,’ reminding us 
of the knitting together of beam and stone. It 
is but the same word as we apply to locks, the 
idea of both being that of securing or fastening.”— 
C. W. Bardsley’s ‘ English Surnames’ (1897), p. 123. 


A. R. BAyYLey. 


Vin cris (10 S. ix. 30, 134, 218, 330, 
391, 452).—This was discussed by my 
invitation at the above references. A 
passage in René Bazin’s ‘En Province’ 
explains the peculiarity of vin gris so 
succinetly that I should like to add a few 
lines to what has already been said. Speak- 
ing of a wine-press in his account of the 
vintage mart at Béziers, he tates :— 

‘* La on fait du vin rouge, du vin blanc avec les 
mémes raisins non cuvés, et du vin gris, avec 
les mémes sortes encore, mais en ne laissant les 
grappes qu’une seule nuit dans les cuves. Le 
vin gris—qui est en réalité rose—parait en grande 
faveur. J’en ai vu couler des ruisseaux.”— 
Pp. 106, 107. 

Béziers is in L’Hérault, a long way from 
Lorraine. St. SwITHIN. 


A SCARBOROUGH WARNING (11 S. xi. 46, 
95).—‘‘ There is a river in Macedon, and 
there is, moreover, a river at Monmouth.” 
Suddenness is associated with the swelling 
of the Skyreburn, but that does not prevent 
surprises being proverbially coupled with 
the name of Scarborough. The assertion 
that it is so was no assumption of my own. 
I did but echo my betters, as Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL will find should he consult Folk- 
Lore Record, vol. i. pp. 169-72, where the 
Skyreburn claim is not evaded. 

St. SwITHIN. 


REGENT Circus (11 8. x. 313, 373, 431, 
475; xi. 14, 51, 98).—In Cruchley’s ‘New 
Plan of London,’ 1845, Piccadilly appears to 
commence west of Air Street, and Waterloo 
Place occupies the interval between Charles 
Street and Pall Mall. HENRY BRIERLEY. 


26, Swinley Road, Wigan. 
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OxupEst Business-HovuseE 1n Lonpon (11 
8. xi. 69).—No. 7, Fleet Street, a building so 
long and honourably associated with litera- 
ture, is one which may fairly lay claim to 
a place among the oldest business-houses. 
(See 10S. viii. 248, 350, 411, 478.) 

Wn. JAGGARD. 

Rose Bank, Stratford-on-Avon. 


ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS AS DEaAcoNsS (11 §. 
xi. 48, 97).—‘‘ Roi de France ”’ or “‘ Roi des 
Francois.” It issuggested by W. C. J. that 
Charles X. and Louis Philippe were ‘‘ Kings 
of the French,” and not ‘‘ Kings of France.” 
This is undoubtedly the case with regard to 
Louis Philippe, who was not the legitimate 
king, and was considered to be elected by the 
French people. It was otherwise, however, 
with Charles X. He was the lineal de- 
scendant of the Bourbon kings, and was 
“*King of France” by hereditary right. 
Louis Philippe never took the title. He 
was always “ King of the French.” I pre- 
sume, however, that his great-grandson, 
the present Duke of Orleans, claims to 
be ‘“‘King of France” as he is now 
the true representative of the Royal 
family, the elder branch of the Bourbons 
being extinct. Although he is not actually 
reigning, there appears to be no reason why 
he should not be recognized as King at 
the Vatican, as were our own Pretenders, 
James III., Charles III., and Henry IX., 
although they never reigned. 

J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


The King of France (when there is one) 
may very likely be ex officio a member of the 
Chapter of St. John Lateran (though further 
evidence of the alleged fact is desirable). 
The King or Queen of England is First 
Cursal Prebendary of St. David’s. A 
canonry or a prebend is, however, merely an 
ecclesiastical dignity, to the temporal emolu- 
ments of which a mere layman can canonic- 
ally be appointed. There is thus no ques- 
tion of ‘‘ a curious similar custom ”’ in these 
cases to the supposed inherited subdiaconate 
of English sovereigns. 

The query is in no wise “answered by 
anticipation’ by Dr. Rock. All lections 
or lessons read at any Matins, including 
the seventh lection read on Christmas Eve, 
ought, strictly speaking, to be read by an 
ordained lector. In the practice, however, 
of both Catholics and Orthodox for some 
hundreds of years, a layman has been 
allowed to usurp the office of reader. In no 
circumstances can a woman be a subdeacon. 

JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





WoopHovse, SHOEMAKER AND Poet (11 S. 
xi. 89).—Though James Woodhouse (1735— 
1820) was generally known as “‘ the poetical 
shoemaker,’ he was in business for some 
years, from 1803 onwards, at 211, Oxford 
Street, as a bookseller. See Blackwood’s 
Magazine, November, 1829, art. ‘ Sorting 
my Letters and Papers’; also ‘The Life 
and Poetical Works of James Woodhouse,’ 
2 vols., 4to, London, 1896. I think that 
Mr. BRESLAR will be able to see these volumes 
at the Guildhall Library. Ww. H. Peer. 
[Mr. Russett MARKLAND also thanked for reply.] 


CROOKED LANE, LONDON BrinGE (11 S. x. 
489; xi. 56, 93)—In 1708 St. Michael’s 
Church, Crooked Lane, was on the east side 
of St. Michael’s Lane, at the turning into 
Crooked Lane, in the Ward of Candlewick 
Street. 

In 1317 William de Burgo gave to the 
church ‘‘ two messuages situate in Candlewick 
Street ’? (now Cannon Street). The church 
appears to have been small, as one 
** John Lovkin, Stock-Fishmonger, built 
St. Michael’s Church in 1366.” This 
John, whose name is sometimes spelt 
‘* Louskin,”? was Mayor in 1348, 1358, 1365, 
and 1366. The church was afterwards 
enlarged, a “choir and side-chapel being 
added by William Walworth (also a Fish- 
monger) in 1374,” then Mayor, and again 
holding that office in 1380. ‘‘ William Wal- 
worth was formerly servant to Louskin.” 

It was this Walworth who fatally wounded 
and captured Wat Tyler in Smithfield, for 
which he was knighted, and also rewarded 
with 1001. per annum “‘ to him and his heirs 
for ever.” He founded in St. Michael’s 
Church a ‘‘ College of a Master and nine 
priests.” He died in 1385. 

With regard to “ Sir John Brudge Maior, 
1530,” mentioned at the last reference but 
one, I donot find any record of a “‘ Brudge’”’ 
being Mayor in that year; as a fact, all my 
authorities, including Stow in 1587, record 
‘* Thomas Pargitor ’’ as Mayor in 1530. 

Among the monuments which were in 
St. Michael’s, the following inscription was 
on Sir William Walworth’s :— 

Hereunder lyeth a man of fame, 

William Walworth called by name, 

Fishmonger he was in lefe-time here, 

And twice Ld Mayor, as in books appear : 

Who, with Courage stout and manly might, 

Slew Wat Tyler in K. Richard’s sight : 

For which Act done and true Intent, 

The King made him Knight incontinent 

And gave him Arms, as here you see, 

To declare his fact and Chivalry. 

He left his life, the year of our Lord, 

Thirteen hundred fourscore three and odd. 
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A version of the inscription will be found 
in ‘London and its Environs,’ Vol. IV. 
(Dodsley, 1761.) 

ALFRED CHAS. Jonas, F.S.A. (Scot. ). 

Locksley, Tennyson Road, Bognor. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND QUARTERLY (11 S. 
x. 281, 336, 396, 417, 458, 510; xi. 50, 74, 96). 
—Mr. EDEN has made his reply (ante, p. 50) 
to the criticisms upon his original and 
interesting article (11 8. x. 281), but, from 
the point of view of a lawyer, it seems to be 
more of the nature of the old plea of “‘ con- 
fession and avoidance.” He now frankly 
admits that he has shifted his ground, but 
maintains that he has nevertheless sub- 
stantiated his proposition, ‘‘ the essence of 
his suggestion being that the lilies in the 
England coat came there by virtue of 
ordinary heraldic usage,’’ and this whether 
as representative of Anjou or of Edward III.’s 
mother, Isabel of France. 

Mr. EDEN will forgive me if I remind him 
that ‘“‘ the essence of his suggestion ’ was 
based upon his original contention that the 
lilies represented Anjou only “ by virtue of 
ordinary heraldic usage,” and that, as such, 
it would be fitting to reintroduce them into 
the English Royal arms. 

The object of my long-—too long, perhaps 
—article (11 8. x. 510) was to show that 
this was not so, and that the lilies in the 
English coat could only represent France. 
I did, indeed, call attention to the assertion 
of one modern heraldic writer, Montagu, 
that this was done by Edward in right of his 
mother, Isabel of France. Mr. EDEN now 
claims this as equally establishing his 
original proposition. However that may be, 
I have already taken up so much space, 
and the question as originally submitted by 
Mr. EDEN has been so ably commented on 
by other correspondents, that I feel that I 
should not add anything further on the 
matter. 

But I might be permitted, perhaps, to 
make this observation upon one point of 
Mr. EpEn’s later contribution (ante, p. 51), 
where he states that the change from semée 
fleurs-de-lis to three fleurs-de-lis might well 
have been made ‘in accordance with a 
custom which had long been growing, viz., 
to reduce the representation of an indefinite 
number of charges to three,’ of which, 
he says, ‘“‘a well-known example is that of 
Clare, originally chevronée, and subsequently 
three chevrons.” 

I dare say Mr. EDEN is right in saying this, 
but as this custom is quite unknown to me 
other than as a means of difference, may I 





ask him to be kind enough to give some 
authority for his general statement; and 
secondly, any authority or instance for his 
assertion that the coat of Clare was originally 
chevronée? As early as the ‘ Roll of Arms 
of the Thirteenth Century’ it was given 
as Or, three chevrons gules; and there are 
other early instances to be found. 
J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


THE SACRIFICE OF A SNOW-WHITE BULL 
(11 8. xi. 90).—The fine for the non-payment 
of the annual sum of 2s. 2d. “ wroth silver ”’ 
levied on this parish is 20s. for every penny 
not forthcoming, or the forfeiture of a white 
bull with red nose, and ears of the same 
colour. The audit is made by the agent of 
the Duke of Buccleuch on Knightlow Hill 
before sunrise on Martinmas Day. (See 
98. v. 4, 112.) JouHn T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 





Motes on Books. 


Bygone Haslemere. Edited by E. W. Swanton 
aided by P. Woods. (West, Newman & Co., 
Edition de Luxe, 1l. 1s. net.) 

BEAUTIFUL HASLEMERE, situated among the 
highlands of South-West Surrey, was long 
a sleepy market town. The principal means 
of communication with London were two of 
the Chichester coaches, which started from ‘‘ The 
White Horse Cellar”? in Piccadilly, and 
stopped at Haslemere on their way. When 
the railway at Woking was opened, the coach 
would journey so far by road; “it was then put 
on a truck, and the passengers into carriages, and 
all were taken to Nine Elms, then the railway 
terminus. On arrival, four horses were again 
put in, and drove up to ‘The White Horse’ 
in fine style, as if they had just arrived from one 
hundred miles away in the country.” 

One can picture the quietude of Haslemere 
before the direct Portsmouth Railway was opened 
on the Ist of January, 1859. When the Chi- 
chester coaches ceased to run, people had to go 
up to Hindhead to meet the Portsmouth coaches ; 
but when these also ceased, which they did long 
before that year, the place was almost isolated. 

It was not until the 2nd of November, 1907, 
that an adequate water supply was introduced, 
the inhabitants up to that time having to obtain 
water from wells. There was a Town Well, and 
among others one or two unfailing wells belonging 
to houses in the High Street. Three-halfpence a 
bucket used to be paid to those who carried water 
from the wells to the houses. 

The book before us is dedicated to the 
memory of John Wornham Penfuld. To him 
its origin is due, for, at the time of his death 
in 1909, he had, in addition to editing a 
printed copy of the Registers of the Parish 
Church, and making other contributions towards 
the preservation of the records of his native 
place, transcribed the monumental inscriptions 
in. the church and churchyard, and planned 
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the issue of some chapters on the Borough 
Election proceedings in the mid-eighteenth 
century. The Misses Penfold entrusted the 
result of his labours to Mr. P. Woods, who 
had been associated with their brother in his later 
researches, with a view to the completion of the 
work. Fresh sources of information have since 
become available, and the Rector, the Rev. 
G. H. Aitken, urged Mr. Swanton to compile a 
general history of the place. 

The history opens with Haslemere in the Stone 
Age and the Bronze Age, and illustrations are 
given from the collection of flint implements 
found in the district formed by Mr. Allen Chandler, 
and others. Sir Jonathan Hutchinson and his 
brother Edward collected many flint implements, 
in the early seventies, from fields near the Moat 
Spring at Inval. Pigmy implements have been 
found in considerable numbers on Blackdown, and 
Mr. Williams has collected them in the Hindhead 
district. There is a small British camp, probably 
of late Bronze or early Iron Age, on the golf 
links at Beacon Hill, Hindhead ; and some frag- 
ments of pottery, and part of a quern-stone found 
near by, are deposited in the golf club-house. Mr. 
Swanton pleads that steps should be taken to 
ensure the safety of the camp, which has suffered 
much mutilation since 1908. 

In November, 1905, some fragments of pottery 
were discovered near Beech Road, excavations 
were made, and three cinerary urns, with a splendid 
series of accessory vessels, were found. Some of 
these were exhibited at the meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries on 21 June, 1906, when Dr. 
(now Sir) Arthur Evans said: “ The Haslemere 
pottery is very varied in shape, and in the quality 
and thickness of the paste. Some of the vessels, 
even now after the lapse of probably two thou- 
sand years, still retain a fine glaze.”’ It is not 
known if the Romans worked iron in the Hasle- 
mere district, and at present there is no evidence 
that they ever had a settlement there, though 
their influence is discernible in some of the 
pottery found. 

With reference to the origin of the name 
Haslemere, it is stated that: ‘‘ it has been hitherto 
rather taken for granted that the first element in 
the name of our town is derived from the Saxon 
hesel, the hazel. In all probability the Saxons 
grew the hazel for its fruit, and as valuable under- 
wood ; it is therefore unlikely that any particular 
spot would have been named after so common a 
shrub—such designation would not have been 
sufficiently distinctive.’’ The authors favour the 
suggestion that Hasle is derived from a family 
name, and in support of this argument they 
adduce the fact that the older name of Pycards 
(now Pickhurst) in Chiddingfold, dating from 
1350, was Hesull or Heysulle, and owners of the 
land in the reigns of Henry III. and Edward I., 
II., and III. were Peter, Richard, and Peter de 
Heysulle. 

The folk-lore of Haslemere shows many old 
customs. There are some inhabitants who still 
remember the ceremony of wassailing the apples 
at Anstead Brook on New Year’s Eve; while a 
few old people have a dim belief in the value of 
cork and wood as a safeguard against cramp, and 
in the Educational Museum may be seen speci- 
mens of cramp-balls that were carried for many 
years in the waistcoat pockets of men now living 
in Haslemere. The custom of riding a,Jack-o’- 
Lent on Easter Monday is also well remembered. 





Among old songs, that entitled ‘ The Royal Oak ” 
is quoted in full, and the music also is given. 
It tells of a captain “‘on the salt sea’’ who sighted 
ten Turkish sails, and on being commanded to haul 
down his flag, fought them and destroyed six. 
Three ran away, and 
One we towed into Portsmouth harbour, 

For to let them see we had won the day. 


If any one then should inquire 

Or want to know of our captain’s name, 

Oh! Captain Wellfounder, our chief commander, 
And the Royal Oak is our ship by name. 


Mr. Swanton suggests that ‘possibly the Ad- 
miralty might be able to reveal who is meant by 
‘Captain Wellfounder.’ 

We congratulate all concerned in the produc- 
tion of ‘Bygone Haslemere,’ which contains 
40 plates, map, and plans. Weare glad to see that 
it secured nearly four hundred subscribers prior 
to publication. There is a cheap edition (con- 
taining 24 plates, map, and plan) at 7s. 6d. net. 
Prussianism and its Destruction. By Norman: 

Angell. (Heinemann, 1s.) 

Tus is a reprint of Part II. of ‘ The Great Illu-- 
sion,’ to which have been added an Introduction, 
three new chapters, and an pendix, intended,. 
these, to show the relevance P| the argument to 
the problems of the present war. Norman Angell’ 
has had the courage to leave the matter already 
published as it stood, with his prophecy that the- 
present generation of Germans would never see a 
battle. This is candid and well; but the belief’ 
so expressed made, one feels, all the difference 
to the tone and tenor of his original reasoning—- 
set him at an angle of view impossible to maintain 
under the knowledge that furious battles are now 
actually in progress, and so makes a _ subtle- 
incoherence throughout the book as a whole in its 
present form. At any rate, the emphasis hardly 
comes out right. 

Still, it was worth doing: for the several con- 
siderations, here put before the reader in the 
author’s undeniably fresh and interesting way, 
have in any case much more the value of sugges- 
tions than of parts in a complete or even an 
ordered whole, and as such, whether they pro- 
voke chiefly to agreement or chiefly to dissent, they 
certainly deserve to be weighed by every thinking - 
person. 


THE February Fortnightly Review is of @ more- 
than usually sober complexion. The lady who 
had charge of two young German princes con- 
tinues her account of what she discovered ‘ In the 
House of a German Prince,’ and since this instal- - 
ment is chiefly taken up with an account of her 
first interview with the Kaiser, it arouses some 
expectations in the reader, and fulfils these too: 
quite as far as such a colloquy could be expected 
to, and evenfurther. The subtle but strong pres- - 
sure put upon this girl, who is partly American, , 
to ignore her British ancestry is one of the most 
striking things in the treatment she received. ‘A 
House,’ by Helen Mackay, which owes a great 
deal to recent French poetry (we should conjecture » 
that of Paul Fort), is none the less deeply imagina- 
tive, and therefore memorable. Mr. S. M. Ellis 
has a sympathetically written and interesting 
paper on ‘ Frank Smedley.’ Mr. Archibald Hurd 
is strongly of opinion that this war will not end 
militarism, The determining question lies, perhaps». 
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further back than any with which he deals. 
He seems to reckon on Europe remaining morally 
the same after it as before. He may be right; it 
is more likely, perhaps, than not. Still, there is 
just the chance he may be wrong. Dr. A. 8S. 
Rappoport, in his ‘ Russia and Liberalism,’ cheer- 
fully suggests, at any rate, one possibility of pro- 
found and far-reaching change. Mrs. Courtney on 
‘The War and Women’s Employment’ throws 
upon a most difficult problem a very dry—we 
by no means intend uninteresting—light. We 
can but hope her article will receive consideration. 


In The Burlington Magazine for February Mr. 
‘Tancred Borenius deals with a portrait by Ales- 
sandro Longhi, the first portrait painter of the 
Venetian settecento, the subject being an unknown 
Procurator of St. Mark. A large photogravure 
shows well the effective design and spacing of the 
picture, in which there is less than usual of the 
decadent spirit of the age. Of a more virile time 
is the reproduced portrait of Philip II. of Spain in 
the National Portrait Gallery, which Sir Claude 
Phillips has now identified as the work of the dis- 
tinguished Italian lady, Sofonisba Anguissola. 
A portrait of ‘ A Young Monk’ by the same hand, 
which is also reproduced, is of considerably higher 
power in conception. Signor Gustavo Frizzoni 
discusses a number of studies by Cesare da Sesto, 
one of the aptest pupils of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Mr. Martin S. Briggs has an article on the genius 
of Bernini, illustrated by photographs of some 
of his sculpture ; but we think that even ‘ The 
Transverberation of St. Teresa’ is an example 
of religious sentimentalism somewhat alien to the 
religious spirit of her time. Mr. Tavenor-Perry 
illustrates the interesting carved wvoden door 
of St. Mary in the Capitol, Cologne, now on 
exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
without descriptive label or identification. 
Mr. Tavenor-Perry assigns the door to the 
beginning of the eleventh century. The figures 
are obviously early, and the borders of the door 
and separate panels rich and beautiful. Mr. 
Creswell concludes the article on ‘ Persian Domes 
before 1400 A.p.,’ and has some interesting 
observations on the definite proportions to be 
discovered in the plans and elevations of many 
ancient buildings. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—F'EBRUARY. 


THE sons of the late Bertram Dobell send us 
their Catalogue No. 238, printed and ready for 
distribution at the time of their father’s death. 
It describes a large number of interesting items, 
and represents, we hope, despite the misery caused 
to a sensitive imagination by the war, a certain 
amount of pleasure to the first collector of them. 
A copy of William Morris’s ‘ Love is Enough,’ the 
first edition, printed on vellum (wherein this copy 
is believed to be unique), and in an embroidered 
binding by Miss May Morris, is perhaps the out- 
standing treasure, and 1001. is the price of it. 
The proof-sheets of the first edition of D. G. 
Rossetti’s poems (which were privately printed in 
1869), with the additions which were made in the 
1870 volume, with various matters in the poet’s 
own handwriting, form another item the interest of 
which can claim to be reckoned unique: it is 
offered for 501. A fifteenth-century illuminated 
MS., ‘ L’Office de l’Biglise "—French or Flemish 





work, belonging to a church of the Order of 
St. Francis—157 leaves, beautifully written and 
ornamented, would again be an acquisition to be 
prized despite the loss of two of the leaves (401). 
At the other end of the scale of price, but per- 
haps worth mentioning, is a copy of the first 
edition of Richepin’s ‘ Par le Glaive,’ 1892, 2s. 
The collections of seventeenth-century matter in 
the way of broadsides and pamphlets are well 
worth looking through with attention, and we 
may mention in particular 10 vols. folio of 
Scudamore papers—being the “ original historical 
papers,’’ i.e., letter-book, book of payments tw the 
army, and many documents and treaties, belong- 
ing to the time of Scudamore’s Ambassadorship at 
the Court of France, 1625 ,to 1639—6l. 15s. We 
noticed also the description of a folio containing a 
collection of rare seventeenth-century pieces, 
e.g., Waller’s ‘To the King upon his Majestie’s 
Happy Return,’ printed by Marriot, the ‘ Psal- 
terium Carolinum,’ and Ward’s ‘ Journey to Hell,’ 
gor which 81. 8s. is asked. 


Mr. Marcnam’s Catalogue No. 34 is principally 
of historical interest, and contains a good propor- 
tion of valuable matter. Offered for 251., there 
is an original deed of sale, executed 1 May, 1575, 
by the Earl of Leicester, to two Welsh yeomen, of 
premises in Tynhengron, Denbigh. Three seven- 
teenth-century MSS. connected with Sir Thos. 
Savile and Sir Randall Crew (of which cognizance 
has been taken by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission) are to be had for 8l. 15s. Other 
good items which we marked are a folio volume 
containing numbers of The Edinburgh Evening 
Courant and of The St. James’s Chronicle, 41. 10s. ; 
a manuscript volume containing ‘ Letters from the 
Principal Leaders of the Whig Party in Suffolk, 
1822: being the answers to an invitation to 
attend a Fox Dinner at Ipswich, addressed to 
William Pearson, Esq., of that town,’ sixty-one 
letters bound in a quarto volume, which formed 
part of the Dawson-Turner Collection, 31. 38. ; 
a manuscript translation of the ‘ Mahabharata,’ 
made for Edwin Arnold, in 12 vols., 3l.; and the 
particulars and inventories of the estates of the 
Directors of the South Sea Company and others 
connected therewith, in 2 folio vols., 1721, 61. 6s. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Motices to Corresvandent«. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
— ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, . 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
os in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 


which they refer. ey ome ae who repeat 


queries are requested to the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


W. A. JamEs.—Forwarded to Lo C. 
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